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THE NEW YEAR. 


We wish you a Happy New Year—a healthy one, 
a cheerful one, a busy one. 


We hope that it will be for you a year of Growth— 
Growth in Power, Growth in Understanding, 
Growth in Appreciation. 





We hope that it will bring you out of old Ruts 
into new Light. 


We hope that it will find for you a way for attain- 
ing your Rights without compromising your 


Ideals. 


We hope that it will add to your Patience with 
the Children—with their Ignorance, their Awk- 
wardness, their Indifference. 


But also, that it will take away from your Patience 
with the Callousness, the Inefficiency, the Stu- 
pidity of Men and Women in High Places— 
including yourself. ‘ 

















AN UNDEMOCRATIC PROPOSAL 


Jonn DEweEy 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


No QUESTION at present under discus- 
sion in education is so fraught with con- 
sequences for the future of democracy 
as the question of industrial education. 
Its right development will do more to 
make public education truly democratic 
than any other one agency now under 
consideration. Its wrong treatment will 
as surely accentuate all undemocratic 
tendencies in our present situation, by 
fostering and strengthening class divi- 
sions in school and out. It is better to 
suffer a while longer from the ills of our 
present lack of system till the truly demo- 
cratic lines of advance become apparent, 
rather than separate industrial education 
sharply from general education, and 
thereby use it to mark off to the inter- 
ests of employers a separate class of 
laborers. 


These general considerations have a 
particular application to the scheme of 
industrial education which has been pro- 
posed for adoption by the next legislature 
of the State of Illinois—-one of the lead- 
ing industrial states of the Union, and 
containing its second largest city. This 
scheme proposes a separate State Com- 
mission of Vocational Education, wher- 
ever the community may wish to develop 
any form of industrial education. In 
other words, the entire school system of 
the state as a whole and of such com- 
munities of the state as may desire to do 
something definite in the direction of in- 
dustrial education is split into two for the 
education of all above fourteen years of 
age. Since whatever a state like Illinois 
may do in such a matter is sure to have 
influence in other states in this formative 
period, educators all over the country 
should be aroused to help ward off what, 
without exaggeration, may be termed the 
greatest evil now threatening the inter- 
ests of democracy in education. 

The statement of the scheme ought to 
be enough to condemn it. The least re- 
flection shows fundamentally bad fea- 
tures associated with it. First, it divides 
and duplicates the administrative educa- 


tional machinery. How many communi- 
ties have such an excess of public interest 
in education that they can afford to cut it 
into two parts? How many have such a 
surplusage of money and other resources 
that they can afford to maintain a 
double system of schools, with the waste 
of funds and the friction therein in- 
volved? Second, the scheme tends to 
paralyze one of the most vital move- 
ments now operating for the improve- 
ment of existing general education. The 
old time general, academic education is 
beginning to be vitalized by the introduc- 
tion of manual, industrial and social ac- 
tivities; it is beginning to recognize its 
responsibility to train all the youth for 
useful citizenship, including a calling in 
which each may render useful service to 
society and make an honest and decent 
living. Everywhere the existing school 
system is beginning to be alive to the 
need of supplementary agencies to help it 
fulfill this purpose, and is taking tenta- 
tive but positive and continuous steps 
toward it. The City of Chicago in this 
same State of Illinois probably ranks be- 
hind no other city of the country in the 
extent and wisdom of the steps already 
taken, steps which will of necessity be 
followed by others just as fast as those 
already taken demonstrate their effici- 
ency. 

These two movements within the 
established American public school sys- 
tem, the proposed scheme, if adopted, 
will surely arrest. General education 
will be left with all its academic vices and 
its remoteness from the urgent realities 
of contemporary life untouched, and 
with the chief forces working for reform 
removed. Increasing recognition of its 
public and social responsibilities will be 
blasted. It is inconceivable that those 
who have loved and served our American 
common school system will, whatever the 
defects of this system, stand idly by and 
see such a blow aimed at it. Were any- 
thing needed to increase the force of the 
blow, it is the fact that the bill provides 
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that all funds for industrial education 
raised by the local community be dupli- 
cated by the state, altho the funds con- 
tributed by the state for general school 
purposes are hardly more than five per 
cent. of the amount raised by local taxa- 
tion. 


Thirdly, the segregation will work dis- 
astrously for the true interests of the 
pupils who attend the so-called vocation 
schools. Ex-Superintendent Cooley of 
Chicago, who is understood to be re- 
sponsible for the proposed bill in its pres- 
ent form, has written a valuable report 
on “Vocational Education in Europe.” 
He quite rightly holds in high esteem the 
work and opinions of Superintendent 
Kerschensteiner of Munich. It is note- 
worthy that this leading European 
authority insists upon all technical and 
trade work being taught in its general 
scientific and social bearings. Altho 
working in a country definitely based on 
class distinctions (and where naturally 
the schools are based on class lines), the 
one thing Superintendent Kerschen- 
steiner has stood for has been that in- 
dustrial training shall be primarily 
not for the sake of industries, but for 
the sake of citizenship, and that it be 
conducted therefore on a purely educa- 
tional basis and not in behalf of inter- 
ested manufacturers. Mr. Cooley’s 
own report summarizes Mr. Kerschen- 
steiner’s views as follows: “If the boy 
is to become an efficient workman he 
must comprehend his work in all of its 
relations to science, to art, and to society 
in general. ... The young workman 
who understands his trade in its scientific 
relations, its historical, economic and so- 
cial bearings, will take a higher view of 
his trade, of his powers and duties as a 
citizen, and as a member of society.” 


Whatever may be the views of manu- 
facturers anxious to secure the aid of 
the state in providing them with a some- 
what better grade of laborers for them 
to exploit, the quotations state the point 
of view which is self-evident to those 
who approach the matter of industrial 
education from the side of education, 
and of a progressive society. It is truly 
extraordinary that just at a time when 


even partisan politics are taking a de- 
finitely progressive turn, such a reac- 
tionary measure as the institution of 
trade and commercial schools under sep- 
arate auspices should be proposed. It is 
not necessary to argue concerning the 
personal motives of the bankers and 
manufacturers who have been drawn into 
the support of the measure. Doubtless 
many of them have the most public 
spirited of intentions. But no one ex- 
perienced in education can doubt what 
would be the actual effect of a system of 
schools conducted wholly separate from 
the regular public schools, with a totally 
different curiculum, and with teachers 
and pupils responsible to a totally inde- 
pendent and separate school administra- 
tion. Whatever were the original mo- 
tives and intentions, such schools would 
not and could not give their pupils a 
knowledge of industry or any particular 
occupation in relation to “science, art and 
society in general.” To attempt this 
would involve duplicating existing 
schools, in addition to providing proper 
industrial training. And it is self-evi- 
dent that the economical and effective 
way to accomplish this move is to expand 
and supplement the present school sys- 
tem. Not being able to effect this com- 
plete duplication, these new schools 
would simply aim at increased efficiency 
in certain narrow lines. Those who be- 
lieve in the continued separate existence 
of what they are pleased to call the 
“lower classes” or the “laboring classes” 
would naturally rejoice to have schoois 
ir which these “classes” would be segre- 
gated. And some employers of labor 
would doubtless rejoice to have schools 
supported by public taxation supply 
them with additional food for their mills. 
All others should be united against every 
proposition, in whatever form advanced. 
te separate training of employees from 
training for citizenship, training of in- 
telligence and character from training 
for narrow industrial efficiency. That 
the evil forces at work are not local is 
seen in the attempt to get the recent na- 
tional convention on industrial education 
in Philadelphia to commit itself in favor 
of the Illinois scheme. 
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The only serious danger is that a num- 
ber of sympathetic and otherwise intelli- 
gent persons should be misled, and on 
the basis of a justified enthusiastic sup- 
port of the principle of industrial educa- 
tion (with whatever supplementary 
agencies that may be found necessary) 
jump to the support of this scheme, not 
realizing what is really involved in it. 
Such persons should first inform them- 
selves as to what is actually being done 
already in this direction in the more pro- 
gressive public schools, and should then 
devote their spare energies to backing up 
and furthering these undertakings, and 


to creating a public opinion that will af- 
fect the more backward and conservative 
public school systems. The problem is 
a difficult one, but many intelligent, tho 
unadvertised, attempts are already mak- 
ing for its solution; and its difficulty is 
no reason for permanently handicapping 
the interests of both common school edu- 
cation and a democratic society by ab- 
ruptly going back upon what, with all its 
defects, has been the chief agency in 
keeping alive a spirit of democracy 
among us—the American public school 
system. 





WHAT A TEACHER’S ORGANIZATION SHOULD 
ACCOMPLISH 


From Address delivered by Prof. HENRY SUZZALLO 
At the Buffalo meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, November 25th, 1912 


Make professional efficiency in the 
public service the sole standard for em- 
ployment, assignment, promotion, demo- 
tion, dismissal and release of teachers. 

Establish the practise of the principle 
that all expert professional officers 
should be selected by appointment and 
not by popular election. 

Remove the selection of boards of 
education from the domain of partisan 
politics. 

Eliminate the pressure of text-book 
and supply houses from educational af- 
fairs. 

Make it unprofessional for any teacher 
to use the influence of partisan or per- 
sonal politics, text-books or supply 
houses, or any other means not calculated 
to render an unbiased and expert judg- 
ment. In fact, to make it unprofessional 
to use any argument for appointment 
save that of educational efficiency 
vouched for by some one in a position 


to render an expert judgment on the 
same. 

Make it unprofessional to apply or 
seek for a position, or to cause influence 
to be exerted for the same when said 
position has not been declared vacant by 
teacher, superintendent or board. 

Improve the economic status of the 
teachers by favoring: 

An annual salary system with 
twelve payments. 

A mini‘rum salary system. 

A gradual increase in teachers’ 
salaries over and above the increased 
cost of living. 

Establish a state-wide pension system 
with final comity between states, which 
recognizes services in other states, with 
a system of apportioning costs among 
states on the basis of proportionate ser- 
vice. And, necessarily, therefore, to pro- 
vide uniform pension legislation among 
the states. 





THE TEACHER’S FAITH 


THE TEACHER who does not be- 
lieve, notwithstanding all the hin- 
drances, notwithstanding all the sin 
and all the strife, in the possibility of 
elevating the human race mentally, 
morally and physically, the teacher 


who cannot see in his work, however 
humble, something that brings a shade 
nearer that “one far off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves,” 
has no part or lot in the ethics of the 
teaching profession—William H. 
Maxwell, in Convocation Address, 
University of Chicago, 1902. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION# 


GeEorGE M. ForBEs, 
President Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


[Dr. Forbes, who is Professor of Philoso- 
hy and Education at the University of 
ochester, has attempted merely to give a 
simple account of the experience his city 
had with a small school for teaching trades 
to a limited number of boys and girls. Those 
who are not especially interested in the sub- 
ject of industrial education will be interested 
to find illustrated here the interdependence 
of the various educational factors. No prob- 
lem stands by itself. We have here the ques- 
tion of discipline solved not as a problem in 
discipline, but as an incident in the organiza- 
tion of work for a remote purpose. The ques- 
tion of retardation shows its head, that of 
correlation calls for a hearing, and the old 
bug-bear of suitable incentives or motivation 
fnds a happy solution—a solution quite dif- 
ferent from that which most teachers would 
have guessed. While most trials end in fail- 
ure, there is no success without trial; and we 
are persuaded that our readers will find this 
experiment very instructive. ] 


I SHALL DEAL with my subject in the 
concrete, i. e., by following an actual ex- 


perience covering four years in the city 
ot Rochester, N. Y., in the introduction 


of industrial education. My own con- 
nection with this work was as executive 
oficer of the Board of Education and 
sympathetic student of its problems. 
Mr. Alfred P. Fletcher, now Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Rochester, 
is responsible for the constructive plans, 
suggestion and direction of experiments, 
administrative supervision and results so 
far achieved. Such an experience is in- 
structive in so far as the community is 
typical, and in so far as the experiments 
undertaken are tried out to an extent suf- 
ficient to justify some general conclu- 
sions. The experience in Rochester ex- 
tends over a period of four years and 
some positive and some more tentative 
conclusions are beginning to take shape 
ina way to be of possible value to others. 

*Read before the National Society for the 


Promotion of Industrial Education, Philadel- 
phia, December 6th, 1912. 


The first positive conclusion is that it 
is well to begin on a small scale. The 
facts are as follows: The instruction 
was at first limited to boys and to the age 
of 14 to 16. It was also limited to a 
single industry, cabinet making. The 
building was an ordinary eight-room 
school building which the shifting of 
population had made available and which 
would accomodate a maximum of 100 
boys. The necessary alterations were 
made by the boys themselves under the 
direction of a competent teacher. The 
entire cost of the equipment, including 
purchase and installation of machinery 
was less than five hundred dollars, and 
the school started with an enrollment of 
about fifty pupils. 

The advantages of such a beginning 
were very great. One was that the 
school started with no shock, no disturb- 
ance, no resistance of the taxing authori- 
ties, no protests from conservative tax- 
payers. There was no campaign in 
which the advantages and probable re- 
sults of industrial education, as a cure 
for educational and industrial ills, were 
exaggerated or over-emphasized in such 
a manner as to lead to inevitable disap- 
pointment and reaction. The possible 
opposition of union labor had been fore- 
seen and the matter threshed out to a 
favorable conclusion with the Central 
Trades and Labor Council before a step 
had been taken. Thus the community 
had an industrial school without an is- 
sue being raised and sides taken. Thus 
had come quietly into existence an 
agency for enlightening and convincing 
the community of the value of indu trial! 
education by concrete demonstration 
rather than by preliminary argument 
upon abstract principles and hoped-for 
results. 





A second value of the small beginning, 
and one which it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate, is flexibility in administration. 
Flexibility is essential to experiment and 
experiment is essential to the solution 
of any problem. The school was, it is 
true, a pioneer, being the first in the 
country of its exact type. Hence, ex- 
‘periment was the very breath of its life; 
but so it is to any beginning in any com- 
tunity, for the individuality of commun- 
ity life and needs makes local adjust- 
ment an absolute condition of the suc- 
cess of industrial education. The school 
was then, as an administrative proposi- 
tion, thoroly, completely manageable, 
and the administration could at once at- 
tack the problem which it was clear must 
take precedence of all others, viz.: that 
of the synthesis, the amalgamation of 
school and shop. The antithesis between 
these in existing practise was clear and 
sharp. The shop was real and vital, 
directly serving the community by cre- 
ating and distributing values; but its aim 
was profit, its activities were all organ- 
ized about the product, and the human 
factor was only one means to the sole 
end. In contrast to this the school was 
artificial, isolated from the industrial 
struggle of the community concerned 
solely with the human factor and indif- 
ferent to any material product. Was a 
synthesis of these factors possible? 
That was the first question. The answer 
obviously turned upon whether the school 
could be organized to produce a stand- 
ard commercial product, meeting a real 
need of the community, and produced 
under something like shop conditions. 
‘The determined attempt to try this out 
was due to the conviction that if the 
school was nothing but a school, it would 
not get the boy; that nothing would ap- 
peal to the boy so powerfully as industry 
that was real and not mere industrial 
gymnastics with waste of materials; that 
to rouse his pride and self-respect, there 
must be set for him something like the 
task of a man and the standards of a 
man. The first requirement was a real 
demand for a commercial product which 
the school could supply. This was found 
in the school system itself. The demand 
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for teachers’ desks, manual training 
benches, book cases, etc., was more than 
the school could supply, and notwith- 
standing the subsequent expansions, the 
demand is still greater than the cabinet- 
making division of the industrial school 
can supply. The same method was fol- 
lowed in the trades that were gradually 
added, and at present the actual needs of 
the school buildings demand all the labo; 
available in the school, including cabinet- 
making, electricity, plumbing, printing 
and carpentry. 


A school for girls was organized about 
a year later than that for boys, and on 
the same plan. The same problem of 
community service was solved in a dif- 
ferent way. In the departments of millin- 
ery and dressmaking, the solution was 
found in offering to execute orders from 
the community direct, and these depart. 
ments have always had more orders than 
they could fill. In domestic science the 
solution was found in a public lunch- 
room service conducted by the pupils and 
accommodating not only the personnel 
of the school, but persons connected with 
neighboring establishments. In _ these 
ways channels were found thru which 
the labor available in the schools might 
reach the community in genuine service, 
instead of being wasted in more or less 
artificial processes. The result was pre- 
cisely the atmosphere of reality and gen- 
uineness and the attitude of pride and 
self-respect and vital interest which was 
hoped for. This is illustrated by the re- 
sults of experiments with more or less 
artificial incentives. 


At the first transition from school to 
serious labor, some boys were inclined 
to complain that they were getting no 
direct benefit from their labor. This led 
to experiments with rewards of various 
kinds, including sets of tools and_ the 
privilege of making things for them- 
selves. The effect was not good. In 
fact, the stimulation of the selfish point 
of view was weakening to the community 
spirit, the team-work spirit which had 
already appeared. All artificial incen- 
tives were abandoned and sole reliance 
placed upon the creation of an atmos 
phere of workmanlike pride in the pro- 
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duct and in its service to the community. 
The ideal of a real shop, a standard pro- 
duct, and consumers thoroly apprecia- 
tive of the service rendered has proved 
to be the most permanent and thoroly 
effective incentive without an element of 
selfish appeal. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the social and civic value of this 
attitude toward the work and toward the 
community. 


The foundation for a real shop having 
been laid in a permanent demand for a 
commercial product and the developmen: 
of the spirit of the true artisan, the nex. 
serious administrative problem was an 
equally genuine organization of shop 
process. For instance, the genuine shop 
makes use of every available source of 
economy and efficiency in production. 
On this principle power machines were 
introduced. They were guarded by the 
best known means and the boys were 
taught to use them, changing from one 
machine to another as fast as efficiency 
in the use was attained. It is worthy 


of note that in the four years of the 


school’s existence no accident has oc- 
curred from the operation of a machine. 
Again, the genuine shop is not individual- 
istic but co-operative. It secures effi- 
ciency thru division of labor and large 
scale production. Accordingly the 
school-shop was organized to “put thru” 
the product in wholesale lots. At least 
two dozen desks or book-cases or other 
products were cut out and sent thru at 
the same time. The arrangement of ma- 
chines and distribution of space was such 
as to secure a continuous progress and 
the greatest economy of time, space and 
effort from raw material to completed 
product. Each boy was required to 
master in regular order each process 
necessary to the completed product, and 
so understand the construction as a 
whole. Again, an up-to-date shop has 
some method of determining cost, and 
accordingly a system of shop cards was 
introduced which made it possible to fix 
with precision the labor-time for each 
process, and so lay the foundation for a 
cost system. 


Other experiments were made with a 
view to securing the closest practicable 


approximation to shop practise and 
methods were adopted or rejected ac- 
cording to the result. For example, 
student foremen were appointed for sub- 
ordinate groups and this promised well 
and showed marked advantages, but was 
finally rejected wholly from the educa- 
tional standpoint. The student foreman 
and his subordinates missed important 
educative elements in the work, the pene- 
tration to the principles involved, and th 
new insight which could only be secured 
by the illuminating suggestions and com- 
ments of the competent instructor. A 
time clock was installed with registra- 
tions of arrival and departure, and this 
has proved of permanent advantage. 
The shop day of eight hours for boys 
and seven hours for girls has proved 
most satisfactory, after considerable ex- 
periment. 


This will suffice to indicate the organ- 
ization deemed necessary to secure the 
genuine atmosphere of the shop, and in- 
troduce the boys and girls to a real in- 
dustrial establishment conducted under 
conditions approximating those of the 
adult wage earner of the community. 
How, now, could such a shop become 
also a school? The formal, artificial at- 
mosphere of a school and the real atmos- 
phere of a shop would no more mingle 
than oil and water and so the funda- 
mental problem was to break down the 
formality and artificiality of the school. 
The solution depended upon finding upon 
what the formality and artificiality of the 
school depends, and removing it. Re- 
flection shows that this depends upon the 
assumed possibility of separating the 
formal or abstract or universal element 
in knowledge from the practical or con- 
crete or particular element, and ground- 
ing the student in the one apart from the 
other, on the assumption that he may 
bring to practise, when the time comes 
for it, a complete knowledge of abstract 
principles. The artificiality of the school 
then consists in its dealing with abstrac- 
tions, isolated from fact and from prac- 
tical achievement. Obviously this arti- 
ficiality is removed when fact and law 
are seen together in their natural and in- 
dissoluble unity—when the needs, the 
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exigencies of actual achievement compel 
a deeper study of the facts and a dis- 
covery of the law, in order to solve the 
problem of shaping the materials in hand 
to the imperious demand of the human 
need. For the same reason a shop iso- 
lated from a school cannot give an indus- 
trial education, because manual skill in 
the imitation of industrial processes is 
not industrial education. The skilled 
imitator has, it is true, a certain training, 
acquired under the law of habit, but he 
cannot be called educated until his skill 
is intelligent, is guided by principles in- 
tellectually grasped and so able to meet 
new situations and solve new problems. 
The school and the shop come back out 
of their artificial isolation when the needs 
of intelligent practise compel the more 
thoro study of facts and demand the 
guidance of laws and principles. Under 
the influence of this conception much 
progress has been made in the union of 
shop and school. At first school time and 
shop time were sharply divided, four 
hours being given to each. The school 
teachers were distinct from the shop 
teachers, and the school was conducted 
ir. the ordinary way except that the selec- 
tion of subject matter was made with 
reference to shop use. Now school 
teacher and shop teacher are the same 
for each particular trade and the group 
that is studying it, e.g. cabinet making, 
electrical work, plumbing, printing, car- 
pentry. The head of each of these de- 
partments teaches the necessary knowl- 
edge of materials, scientific principles, 
the mechanical drawing, the shop theory 
and also the mathematics involved in the 
computation of cost and the making of 
estimates, all of which teaching is as it 
were, done in situ, it is vitalized by its 
necessary relation to successful practise 
in the daily work of the shop. On the 
other hand, the subjects which recognize 
that the boy is to be bigger than his im- 
mediate task, that he is to be in sympa- 
thetic touch with all industry, and is to 
be citizen as well as workman—in short, 
the subjects which pertain to all trades 
alike, e.g., English, the elements of 
physics, industrial history and geogra- 
phy, these are still taught by separate 


teachers in combined classes. But the 
central problem of such an institution 
viewed as a school is not in the method 
of instruction, important as that is. The 
truth is, that just as when viewed as 
a shop its problems center in the ma- 
terial product and the necessary organ- 
ization for its efficient production and 
disposal, so when viewed as a school its 
central problem is in the selection and 
disposal of the human product, the boys 
and girls who are being prepared for in- 
dustrial life. 


First, regarding selection, the original 
school was intended for boys from 14 to 
16, as being the normal period of transi- 
tion from elementary school to skilled in- 
dustry. The intention was to meet the 
needs of two classes of boys: 


First, those who thru economic 
pressure could no longer continue aca- 
demic studies, and who, tho adapted to 
skilled industry, were shut out by imma- 
turity and by lack of preparation, and 
sc: forced into trivial employments. The 
chief guide here was the Report of the 
Massachusetts Commission. 


Second, the big boys, dull and back- 
ward in book studies, who showed zest 
for manual training and were presumably 
capable of skilled industry. These were 
selected to relieve the elementary schools 
of one of its most serious problems. 
Both classes were admitted on equal 
terms, but the backward boys were 
found to preponderate and to give tone 
to the school. Experience soon showed 
their inferiority, even in shop work, to 
the boy who had successfully completed 
the work of the elementary school, and 
to complicate the situation this led to an 
embarrassing social alignment among th: 
pupils. Subsequently the Binet mental 
tests were applied thruout the whole 
school system and many of the big, back- 
ward boys were found to be sub-normal 
or borderline cases in mental capacity. 
The problem was solved by the forma- 
tion of a separate school where the in- 
struction could be adjusted to their 
capacity, and this arrangement has been 
found to furnish the needed relief to the 
elementary school. 

(To be continued.) 
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TOWARD A PROFESSION 


THE puRPOSE of this paper is to ad- 
vance the status of the teacher to the 
rank and dignity of the other profes- 
sions. In bringing about this change in 
status three factors are chiefly con- 
cerned. 

The first is the training and equipment 
of the teachers. A teacher whose edu- 
cation was completed at the normal 
school or at college is not suitable ma- 
terial for a professional calling. There 
must be constant work in enlarging the 
information, improving the technique, in 
broadening the outlook upon life, in 
deepening the sympathies with man’s 
problems. 

In the second place there is needed an 
extension of opportunities for active 
participation in the direction of educa- 
tional affairs. One who faithfully and 
effectively follows orders without know- 
ing or caring about the occasion for those 
orders may accomplish a great deal of 


useful work in the world, but will never 
become a professional teacher. For the 
fundamental characteristic of profes- 
sional work is that it is responsible and 
self-directing. We may not entrust to 
the untrained and the incompetent the 
direction of important matters; but we 
must get teachers who are trained and 
competent, or our educational system will 
become a delusion and a mockery. And 
one way—we think the only way—to 
develop ability for self-direction and re- 
sponsibility is thru practise in respon- 
sible participation in the work of direc- 
tion. 

Finally, teachers must organize for 
their mutual improvement thru intellec- 
tual intercourse, for clarifying their ideas 
about their place in the community and 
in the world thru free discussion, for 
formulating their demands as a result 
of discussions, for presenting their point 
of view to the public and to the officials 
thru representative spokesmen. None of 
these aims can be achieved in solitude or 
in atomistic oscillations about your own 
pet grievance or your own pet panacea. 

This paper seeks to advance the status 
of the teacher to the dignity and the in- 
fluence of a profession, by advocating 
high standards of admission to the call- 
ing; by urging an extension of the op- 
portunities for the participation of teach- 
ers in the direction of educational affairs; 
and by supporting the organization of 
teachers for all legitimate professional 
purposes. 


In our initial number we said: 

, . When the teachers of this country 
become conscious of the glaring discrepancy 
between the actual status of their profession 
and the ideal conditions essential to demo- 
cratic living and social progress, we may 
expect educators to lead the way. To bring 
together those who feel the need for this 
educational rebirth, and to arouse those 
engaged in education who are still asleep 
are among the purposes of this paper. 


The task is not completed, and we in- 
tend to work on. Are you with us? 
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NOT ALL FOR PRIVILEGE 


NEITHER ONE-MAN nor one-woman 
power appears to be strong enough to 
handle the cases of those time-serving, 
or unsocial, or often ignoble members 
of our profession, who make the children 
hate teachers, and absorb the substance 
of the city because they need the living. 

There are many such persons in the 
educational system of New York City. 
We all know them, and wonder why the 
City Superintendent of Schools does not 
get rid of them. Once in a while we hear 
rumors that a particularly disreputable 
teaching person has been brot up on 
charges. We have grown accustomed to 
expect nothing to happen; in fact we 
have become a little cynical about the 
chances of getting rid of the breed. No 
one believes that the City Superintendent 
wants to retain in the system anyone of 
the three types mentioned. The indica- 
tions are that he has tried to get rid of 
them, but the conditions seem to show 
that he is not strong enough to do it. 

Word of a reliable nature comes to 
us that the able and respected Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Chicago would like 
to rid her system of some of its useless 
members; but she too is unable to do it, 
presumably because she is not officially 
strong enough. 

The outlook for the increase of power 
for the autocratic government of schools 
is not bright. Development in that di- 
rection had reached the limit. One of 
the things that are coming with demo- 
cratic control of education is the power to 
take decisive action in all matters that 
affect the general welfare. Useless or 
ebnoxious teachers will have to go just 
as soon as the people and the teachers 
care enough about the matter. Thus, 
the growth of democracy with all its 
natural stimulus for doing the right 
things by the people involves also the 
development of professional standards 
among teachers. 

The line of development that seems 
to us of very great importance in this 
connection is the inauguration by the 
teachers of a campaign for insisting on 
something besides privileges that are to 
come their way. That something else is 


effective, devoted and clean manhood and 
womanhood among the members of the 
teaching profession. When we get that 
as a standard, set up by ourselves for 
our own protection and self-respect, we 
shall be able to handle the useless and 
degraded ones alone. 


FOR CLINKER THINKERS 


A GREAT MANY sins have been com- 
mitted in the name of religion, and in 
the name of many another set of ideas 
that have held the minds of men. Partly 
for that reason we find people who are 
bitterly antagonistic toward every- 
thing implied in some of the move- 
ments that are being carried forward 
to-day by earnest men and women. 

Occasionally we hear persons ad- 
vanced in some ways declaring that 
they “have no use for vocational guid- 
ance, or for industrial education”! It is 
just as sensible to say that one has no 
use for industrial education as it would 
be to say that you have no use for evo- 
lution. To make the remark for one is 
tatamount to making it for the other, 
for industrial education is a positive 
stage in the evolution of general edu- 
cation. 

What would be far more to the point 
would be to examine the working out 
of the idea of industrial education for 
the purpose of determining the extent 
of its harmony, or lack of harmony, with 
other ideals that we hold or are begin- 
ning to hold. This Prof. Dewey has 
done in the present number of THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER in a discussion oi 
the proposed law for the establishment 
of separate industrial schools in the State 
of Illinois. We commend the thotful 
reading of the article to those who have 
“no use for industrial education.” Don't 
let the clinkers of burnt-out ideas choke 
the fire of a new one. 

The fact is we must have some use at 
least for the serious consideration of in- 
dustrial education, because the ultimate 
success of our American democracy de- 
pends on whether we permit the workers 
to be exploited thru the agency of edu- 
cational fitting mills, or whether we in- 
sist that they as well as we shall be 
trained for citizenship. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT 


In theory our organized society has 
long ago merged out of feudalism. In 
practise, however, we retain vestiges 
not only of feudalism, but of more 
ancient schemes of human relation- 
ships as well. In theory the letter car- 
rier and the postmaster-general are 
agents of the same principal in carry- 
ing out a common purpose. In prac- 
tise, however, the letter carrier must 
be “respectful” to his “superior” and 
he must obey orders from above. 
Wherever the military type of organi- 
zation obtains this relationship be- 
tween the members in the hierarchy is 
necessary. It is a waste of time to dis- 
cuss that. The only question that may 
reasonably be raised is, To what extent 
and in what domains is the military 
type of organization still necessary? 

In the household the mistress and 
the servant must know their respective 
places; a part at least of the vexation 
of the servant problem arises from the 
fact that neither knows her place— 
that indeed there is no place for either, 


while we still pretend to keep up the 
forms that correspond to an earlier 


stage in economic development. But so 
far as the maid and the mistress have 
their places and know their places, the 
relationship of master and servant is 
clear enough, and the work of the 
establishment goes on _ smoothly 
enough. In the construction gang 
and in most shops, in practically all 
enterprises conducted for private 
profit. in which the individual worker 
is as uninterested a factor as his shovel 
or machine, the military type of organ- 
ization produces the results desired 
most effectively. 

The moment, however, that we rec- 
ognize that there is a purpose in a 
process that concerns the workers as 
much as the managers, the military 
type of organization fails. Even in 
commercial and industrial plants there 
is a growing conviction that the human 
factor has been too long neglected, 
not only from a sentimental point of 
view, but also from a strictly business 
point of view. In the organization of 
public activities other than military 
we have borrowed our models from the 


business men who have been largely in 
charge of affairs, with the result that 
“efficiency” has been measured almost 
exclusively in terms of product, that 
the human factors in the process have 
been largely ignored and that the 
master-and-servant theory of relation- 
ship has prevailed in all departments, 
The applicant for a school position 
even to-day is obliged in most towns to 
appear before a commissioner in the 
role of a job-seeker. And this involves 
in most cases exactly the same attitude 
as that demanded of the person re- 
sponding to a “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisement. It involves in most cases 
also the use of indirection and “in- 
flooence” and obsequiousness. We are 
so accustomed to the master-and- 
servant theory of life that we accept 
servility and sycophancy and hypocrisy 
and brow-beating as natural and proper, 
even in the public service, where each 
is supposed to serve the public and not 
the district leader, or the section boss, 
or the man higher up. 


Teachers especially should actively 
repudiate this pernicious doctrine that 
there is virtue in the humility of the 
servant. We must be courteous to the 
children, and demand courtesy of the 
principals and superintendents. We 
must teach the pupils self-respect— 
and we must teach ourselves self- 
respect. We must refuse to bend the 
knee, and to look to the men and women 
higher up as the bootblack looks to the 
patron thru the corner of his eye. We 
are not in school to serve the princi- 
pals and superintendents, altho we 
are under their direction; we are in 
school to serve the public and the 
children of the public, in co-operation 
with the principals and the superin- 
tendents. 


Can you retain your self-respect while 
you are under obligations to the district- 
leader for getting you your job, or your 
promotion? Or is the case improved if it 
is to the chairman of the county committee? 
Or to a member of the Board of Aldermen, 
or of the State Legislature, or of the School 
Committee? 

It would be well to May by freeing our- 
selves from this ignoble debt to private ex- 
ploiters of public offices. 
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CREDIMUS I 


“We believe that the hope of educa- 
tional regeneration for the schools lies in 
the possibility of arousing the teachers 
themselves to realize that their profes- 
sional and social standing is far too low 
to enable them to produce effective re- 
sults in teaching.’—-From “Credimus,” 
in December number. 

TWICE WITHIN a month recently it was 
the special humiliation of a member of 
the staff of this paper to have to listen 
to public speakers who remarked that 
they were speaking for the teachers, who 
hadn’t “the courage to speak for them- 
selves.” One of the meetings had been 
purposely arranged to discuss educa- 
tional conditions in the City of New 
York, and yet there had not been any 
thot given to obtaining the opinions of 
the teachers. 

The latter meeting was held at a pub- 
lic forum in which various public ques- 
tions had been discussed. Lawyers had 
come and talked about the reformation 
of the practises of the courts. Physi- 
cians had discussed matters of public 
health. Laboring men had their oppor- 
tunity to call public attention to the 
wrongs of their class. But nobody 
seemed to miss the teachers on the night 
in question. No circumstance could give 
clearer indication of the fact that the 
social standing of teachers is so low that 
the general public expects little from 
them. 

Ordinarily we do not realize the situ- 
ation, because it does seem at times that 
the teacher is the most respected mem- 
ber of the community, but that is only in 
small communities, where “book-learn- 
ing” still comes in for some homage. 
Whenever the community grows to suf- 
ficient size to have problems of some 
complexity, the life of its citizens appears 
te be carried on with an increasing dis- 
regard of the very existence of the town 
“professor” and his lady assistants. 
They are needed to look after the wel- 
fare of the children, but they are not 
thot of in connection with the efforts to 
have better village or city government. 

Thru long neglect of public affairs, and 
also thru the increasing pressure of the 


business of attending to the educational 
needs of children, we now constitute a 
cloistered class fast losing the hold our 
“learning” may have given us. The 
standard of social worth now being set 
by intelligent communities involve no 
longer the knowledge of the forms of 
some dead language, or the ability to re- 
cite some gem of literature. Instead, the 
ability to see the problems of civic life, 
to grapple with them, and to serve the 
city by helping to solve them—these abili- 
ties are being manifested by lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, workingmen and 
clubwomen, but rarely, very rarely, by 
teachers. Small wonder the people are 
thinking less about teachers, and that 
they fail to notice their absence where 
educational questions of public interest 
are being discussed. 

The lawyer’s word on the political situ- 
ation, the doctor’s word on the chemistry 
of digestion, orthepreacher’s word on the 
Reformation are worth more to the aver- 
age citizen than are the opinions of the 
teachers whose specialities cover those 
points, altho the teachers might easily be 
better informed about them. Altho the 
best teaching is not the teaching from 
authority, the effectiveness of any 
method of teaching is seriously inter- 
fered with by the existence of a general 
doubt as to the civic importance of the 
teacher himself. The first step in the 
promotion of the civic importance of the 
teacher is the recognition of his exact 
position now. 


A great deal has been written during 
the past few weeks on the text furnished 
by the four young men who were con- 
victed of murder in the Rosenthal case 
in New York. Most of it has been non- 
sense of the sentimental moral-training 
kind, or equally pernicious nonsense of 


the strenuous discipline kind. If it is 
not possible to teach our children to 
govern themselves before they reach the 
dangerous age, there is no hope for de- 
mocracy; for democracy cannot endure 
when the mass of the people can be 
trusted only while they are watched, and 
when the watchers themselves cannot be 
trusted. 
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COMMENTS ON THE AMERICAN TEACHER 


“Every knock is a boost, and many a puff is @ millstone.” 


Your paper can have no influence. 
What we want is to collect funds, 
go to the Assembly and get legisla- 
tion. 


There’s no use fighting the system. 
You might as well try to scale a 
Chinese wall. They all work hand in 
hand. 


You can’t trust teachers. If you give 
them a vote, they'll eiect an “Easy 
Mark” for principal. You’re on the 
wrong track. 


You haven’t the right men behind it. 
The idea is good, but if the president 
of some college edited it I would give 
you my subscription. 


There’s too much psychology in your 
paper. I can’t go that stuff. 


“Well, we took up the matter of sup- 
porting your paper at the last meeting 
of our department. We decided that 
since the paper doesn’t bear especially on 
the work in our subject, we wouldn't 
have anything to do with it.” 


We have a suspicion that you are 
“agin the system.” I confess there 
are faults with our present educa- 
tion, but you know one can gain 
more by praise than by condemna- 
tion. 


There is too much knocking in your 
paper. 

I’m interested in your paper, but I 
don’t look forward expectantly to 
each issue as it comes out. 


Your paper is worth ten times the 
subscription price if it were only to 
let officials and the public know 
that teachers are doing some think- 
ing on their own account. 


Fifty-ninth Street needs to get a 
monthly jolt.* You may have my 
subscription. 


Your magazine is absolutely unique in 
what it stands for. I know of no 
other magazine in the world that is 
applying the principles of democracy 
to education. You're surely on the 
right track. 


Your paper is a hummer this month. 
It was milk and water last month. 
You seem to be alternating weak and 
strong. 


Too much vocational guidance in your 
late issues. You must have made a 
deal with the vocationalists. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER “hits the nail 
on the head.” It is not only alive, but 
enlightened. Go on, keep stirring up 
the rut-slaves. 


The trouble with you fellows is that 
you don’t call a spade a spade. If 
_ attacked somebody deserving to 

e attacked you’d get a thousand 
subscriptions tomorrow. Your idea 
is good, but it’s up in the air. The 
people whom you want to reach or 
to influence pay no attention to you 
until you smash them in the jaw. 
Then they fight back and the public, 
when it gets the facts, bounces these 
officials. That’s the way you get re- 
forms, and you get them in no other 
way. 


You don’t hit hard enough. 


Why don’t you send the paper on time? 
I am waiting for it. 


*The offices of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York are located on 
Fifty-ninth Street. 
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TO EXPERIMENTAL 
By Rosert R. Rusk. 
New York, Long- 
1912. $1.25 net. 


So much is being done in experimental edu- 
cation these days that it is out of the ques- 
tion for the class-room teacher to keep in- 
formed on all phases of the work. The two 
massive volumes of Meumann’s introduction 
to the subject, published five years ago, are 
a valuable repository of the historical ma- 
terial, but are unfortunately unavailable to 
the teacher confined to the English language, 
and are too exhaustive for most of us. The 
present book attempts to give the essentials 
of Meumann’s book, together with such new 
results as are likely to be of value to the 
teacher. 

Experimental education does not attempt to 
solve all educational problems. It has noth- 
ing to do with the aims of education, which 
must be determined solely on social and ethi- 
cal grounds. But experimental education 
must determine whether the aims chosen are 
compatible with the nature of the organism 
which we are trying to educate, and how 
these aims may best be realized in practise. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to sum 
maries of experiments upon the various men- 
tal processes and functions, as attention, 
sense-perception, apperception, memory, asso- 
ciation, imagination. The chapters on indivi- 
dua! differences and on the doctrine of en- 
dowment are of special interest. The chap- 
ters on mental work and mental hygiene, as 
well as those on the psychology and pedagogy 
of reading, writing and arithmetic contain 
much suggestive material that lends itself to 
practical application. 

The status of the school examination is 
threatened; teachers have long known that 
they can rate their pupils from observation 
just as well as by means of formal examina- 
tions. But here comes an experimenter who 
tells us: 

By means of some half-dozen brief ex- 
periments we are able independently to 


INTRODUCTION 
EDUCATION. 
12mo, pp. viii + 303. 
mans, Greene & Co. 


arrange a group of strange boys in an 
order of intelligence which shall be de- 
cidedly more accurate than the order 
given by scholastic examinations, and 
probably more accurate than the order 
given by the master, based on his personal 
intercourse with them during two or three 
years, and formulated by him with un- 
usual labor, conscientiousness and care. 


Other experiments show that the conditions 
of the examinations invalidate the results in 
various ways. Altogether we have a great 
deal to learn from the experimental work, not 
only in the way of pedagogy, but also in the 
way of organization and administration. 

Each chapter of this book has a number of 
references to accessible readings in English, 
and there is a good index. 


YOUTH AND THE RACE; a study in the 
psychology of adolescence. By Encar 
James Swirt, Professor of Psychology 
and Education in Washington University, 
St. Louis. 12mo, pp. ix + 342. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1912. $1.50 net. 


Those who have read the author’s earlier 
book, Mind in the Making, will want to read 
this as soon as they can get it. And all 
teachers, parents and school commissioners 
should get acquaint :d with both. Instead’ of 
a dry, academic dissertation on the psychology 
of adolescence, we have a spirited discussion 
of the behavior of real, live adolescents. Half 
of the first chapter is taken up with “cases” 
illustrating the instincts for adventure, for 
self-assertion and for aggressive action, copied 
from the daily papers and analyzed in a 
masterful way, so that the reader who gets 
his introduction to psychology from this book 
must see new meanings in the day’s news ever 
after. 

The practical problem of the school is to 
utilize the native instincts of the thirteen- 
year-old boy for the purpose of establishing 
those habits which it is desirable for a four- 
teen-year-old boy to have. Of course you 
must first catch those instincts; here the books 
of Professor Swift will be helpful. Those 
who marvel at the results achieved in parental 
schools, reform farms, and other groups, with 
boys that were practically incorrigible in the 
regulation school groups, should rather marvel 
that with all that has been learned of the na- 
ture of the young animal we still continue to 
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trate the regulation school groups. How 
you furnish adventure without encourag- 
k reversion to primitive modes of conduct? 
e boy scouts and other organizations of 
dolescents show that normal instincts which 
ordinarily find vent in destructive, anti-social 
conduct may be directed into enthusiasm and 
devotion and honor and responsibility for 
eminently constructive and social activity. 
The problem of discipline in school will 
never be solved by academic debates between 
the advocates of sentimental suasion and those 
of strenuous suppression. We have pupils 
who defy authority and disrupt the decorum 
of the class. We have pupils who are cow- 
ardly and can be intimidated into an outward 
semblance of decency by the consciousness of 
the rod held in reserve. But it has been 
found possible so to organize a school that 
the pupils and teachers may both put their 
best energies into the work for which the 
school is presumably established, and that 
discipline is simply another of the many edu- 
cational activities of the plant. Pupil self- 


government has indeed failed in many places; 
but the criterion of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples that underly it is to be found in the 


fact that it works under suitable conditions. 
“Martinets are no more fitted for the school- 
room than sentimentalists. A _ threatening 
hand will make a boy cringe while it is raised, 
but he slyly awaits his chance when the back 
is turned. Martinets make cowards and 
sneaks, but not men. They do not train for 
self-control. Neither do they produce an at- 
titude of mind which gives educational effi- 
ciency.” We must get back to the nature of 
the youth if we would direct him according to 
our ideal plan, and not let him go to seed ac- 
cording to his impulses and the temptations of 
every fleeting moment. 

There are eight chapters in this book, every 
one worth thotful reading for its information, 
for its suggestiveness and for its forceful style, 
especially the chapter on “Vagaries of the 
School.” The book is provided with an index, 
which the previous volume unfortunately 
lacked. 


Dutton and Snedden’s Administration of 
Public Education in the United States, first 
published four years ago, went thru two addi- 
tional reprints, and has now been brot out in 
a revised edition, presenting the results of 
recent legislation. A new chapter is added, on 
the administration of moral education. 


EXTENDING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND 
CO-OPERATION 


Under the energetic management of the 
new Director, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, The 
People’s Institute of New York City is reach- 
ing out into new territory in a way that 
should serve as a stimulus to other organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

The People’s Institute Music League is or- 
ganized to give concerts in the public schools 
in connection with local organizations. Its 
purpose is to widen the use of the school plant, 
to stimulate local interest in the school and to 
encourage the formation of musical organiza- 
tions. 

A similar organization, the Educational 
Dramatic League of the People’s Institute, 
has been formed to promote dramatics in the 
public schools and settlements. Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan Fry, who organized and promoted 
the Educational Players so successfully some 
years ago, is directing the Dramatic League. 
It will organize dramatic clubs, train them in 
dramatics, looking to local performances in the 
schools and settlements and to a combination 
festival in the spring. 

The Music and Dramatic Leagues invite 
correspondence from school superintendents, 
local Boards of Education, Parents’ Associa- 
tions and other organizations desiring to ex- 
tend this work. They also ask the co-opera- 
tion of dramatic teachers and musicians in 
widening the scope of these activities. Address 
The People’s Institute, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 

A new teachers’ periodical, The Elemen- 
tary Teacher, has recently come into our ex- 
change office. It is the organ of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grade Teachers, and 
was formerly a periodical started in the in- 
terests of the elementary teachers of Balti- 
more. However special a teacher’s organ 
may be, the existence of these carriers of 
thot is sure to be of inestimable service to 
the profession and to education. We wel- 
come The Elementary Teacher as a helper in 
the great field of endeavor that is opening 
out before us all. 


Have you sent in 
your subscription P 
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illustrating the instincts for adventure, for 
self-assertion and for aggressive action, copied 
from the daily papers and analyzed in a 
masterful way, so that the reader who gets 
his introduction to psychology from this book 
must see new meanings in the day’s news ever 
after. 

The practical problem of the school is to 
utilize the native instincts of the thirteen- 
year-old boy for the purpose of establishing 
those habits which it is desirable for a four- 
teen-year-old boy to have. Of course you 
must first catch those instincts; here the books 
of Professor Swift will be helpful. Those 
who marvel at the results achieved in parental 
schools, reform farms, and other groups, with 
boys that were practically incorrigible in the 
regulation school groups, should rather marvel 
that with all that has been learned of the na- 
ture of the young animal we still continue to 
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omx:rate the regulation school groups. How 
ag you furnish adventure without encourag- 
ing reversion to primitive modes of conduct? 
The boy scouts and other organizations of 
ddolescents show that normal instincts which 
ordinarily find vent in destructive, anti-social 
? conduct may be directed into enthusiasm and 
devotion and honor and responsibility for 
eminently constructive and social activity. 
The problem of discipline in school will 
never be solved by academic debates between 
the advocates of sentimental suasion and those 
of strenuous suppression. We have pupils 
who defy authority and disrupt the decorum 
of the class. We have pupils who are cow- 
ardly and can-be intimidated into an outward 
semblance of decency by the consciousness of 
the rod held in reserve. But it has been 
found possible so to organize a school that 
the pupils and teachers may both put their 
best energies into the work for which the 
school is presumably established, and that 
discipline is simply another of the many edu- 
cational activities of the plant. Pupil self- 


government has indeed failed in many places; 
but the criterion of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples that underly it is to be found in the 


fact that it works under suitable conditions. 
“Martinets are no more fitted for the school- 
room than sentimentalists. A threatening 
hand will make a boy cringe while it is raised, 
but he slyly awaits his chance when the back 
is turned. Martinets make cowards and 
sneaks, but not men. They do not train for 
self-control. Neither do they produce an at- 
titude of mind which gives educational effi- 
ciency.” We must get back to the nature of 
the youth if we would direct him according to 
our ideal plan, and not let him go to seed ac- 
cording to his impulses and the temptations of 
every fleeting moment. 

There are eight chapters in this book, every 
one worth thotful reading for its information, 
for its suggestiveness and for its forceful style, 
especially the chapter on “Vagaries of the 
School.” The book is provided with an index, 
which the previous volume unfortunately 
lacked. 


Dutton and Snedden’s Administration of 
Public Education in the United States, first 
published four years ago, went thru two addi- 
tional reprints, and has now been brot out in 
a revised edition, presenting the results of 
recent legislation. A new chapter is added, on 
the administration of moral education. 


EXTENDING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND 
CO-OPERATION 


Under the energetic management of the 
new Director, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, The 
People’s Institute of New York City is reach- 
ing out into new territory in a way that 
should serve as a stimulus to other organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

The People’s Institute Music League is or- 
ganized to give concerts in the public schools 
in connection with local organizations. Its 
purpose is to widen the use of the school plant, 
to stimulate local interest in the school and to 
encourage the formation of musical organiza- 
tions. 

A similar organization, the Educational 
Dramatic League of the People’s Institute, 
has been formed to promote dramatics in the 
public schools and settlements. Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan Fry, who organized and promoted 
the Educational Players so successfully some 
years ago, is directing the Dramatic League. 
It will organize dramatic clubs, train them in 
dramatics, looking to local performances in the 
schools and settlements and to a combination 
festival in the spring. 

The Music and Dramatic Leagues invite 
correspondence from school superintendents, 
local Boards of Education, Parents’ Associa- 
tions and other organizations desiring to ex- 
tend this work. They also ask the co-opera- 
tion of dramatic teachers and musicians in 
widening the scope of these activities. Address 
The People’s Institute, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


A new teachers’ periodical, The Elemen- 
tary Teacher, has recently come into our ex- 
change office. It is the organ of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grade Teachers, and 
was formerly a periodical started in the in- 
terests of the elementary teachers of Balti- 
more. However special a teacher’s organ 
may be, the existence of these carriers of 
thot is sure to be of inestimable service to 
the profession and to education. We wel- 
come The Elementary Teacher as a helper in 
the great field of endeavor that is opening 
out before us all. 


Have you sent in 
your subscription P 





THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
ORGANIZATION 


Now tTuat the ideas for which THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER has been standing 
are steadily coming to be known, another 
idea begins to take shape. That idea is 
the organization of a movement for 
bringing the new point of view to the 
minds of teachers everywhere. 

Thot is moving so rapidly nowadays 
that most of us find it impossible to real- 
ize contentment if we plant a new idea 
in the minds of a few, and then sit down 
to await its development. We must be 
up and doing, getting ready to make pro- 
ductive those notions which a little in- 
sight enables us to see are bound to be 
useful to mankind. Thus aggressive and 


skillful organization is always an effecti 


means of bringing to realization what 


otherwise might become the recollection 
of the dream of an altruist. Thru the 
medium of the method of business and 
system an “impractical” suggestion be- 
comes an active force that men must 
reckon with. 

There are signs in the educational 
heavens that we are approaching the pro- 
Pitious time for the coming together of 
those men and women who have been 
thinking on the subject of educational 
regeneration. Don’t forget the signs ; but 
better still, help others to see what we 
have to gain by a strong organization. 





BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS 
WOMAN IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By EARL BARNES 
Author of “* Where —— Fails” 


“T have both as her and pre 1 book reviewer felt a 
special responsibilit to Ay « every book of importance on the 
twoman question w has in recent years appeared; I would like 
© go on record as giving to this first place among all books in late 
years on this complicated question. —Rev. Lyman P. Powell. 


$1.25 met; postpaid $1.35. 











FOLK FESTIVALS 
Their Growth and How to Give Them 
By MARY MASTER NEEDHAM 
Foreword by Frank A. Manny. 


Mrs. Needham presents a complete guide and index to an import- 

oltabaaen dd of civic and educational awakening. Self-expres- 
Talis such bb pent d te coven ocratic movement in 
art and letters: it is becoming a significant feature of the newer 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


A new volume in The Art of Life Series 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


THE SUPER RACE 
An AMERICAN PROBLEM 


By SCOTT NEARING 
ly tional title describes with keen accuracy the 
jor the i of human society. 
eee SS em Nearing, 2a o Som, but a living 
Greeks thought, t ing of the 


is not, as the ancient 
of and woman. “The gualitien of the Sure Mi lan: 
sympathy and vision, ma ee iar hr Egeice 
ecience of race culture: (2) Social Adjusmeat—The science of mold- 
ing instituti and (3) Education—The science of individual 
Price 50 cents net; postpaid SS cents. 
At all bookstores or of 


B.W. Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

















MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 


Read This Course 
(Thirty-fifth C.L. S.C. Year) 


Progress in Contemporary Europe. 
Fiederic Austin Ogg, A.M, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History, Sim: 
mons College, Boston, author ** Saxon 
and Slav," etc 

Mornings with Masters of Art. H. H. 
Powers, Ph.D, President Bureau of 
University Travel, Boston. 125 illus- 
trations 

The rank of French Letters. Mabell S. 
C. Smith, A.M , Assistant Editor Tur 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Author “A Tarheel 
Baron” and * ‘Studies in Dickens” . 

Mrs. Alfred 





(Monthly — Illustrated —C. L. S s. 
membership included if desired). Con- 


taining ; 
ulers: Their Modern Sig- 
nificance. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B 
Director Chautauqua Institution); 

A Reading Journey in Paris. (Mabel! S. 
C. Smith,) The monthly magazine 
also serves in many interesting ways 
as a “don't read at random”’ teacher 
for the reading course 


All Four Books (cloth bound) and the 
M. $5.00° 


* Remit 30c. extra for postage or prepaid 


express. “Collect” charges are more. 
“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH 
WHILE FOR EVERYBODY” 


If in doubt, send stamp for 
handbook of testimonials 


Address, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua,N.Y. 


DON’T READ AT RANDOM 
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